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Testimony of Uxbridge Monthly Meeting concern- 
ing our beloved friend, Rovat SouTHWwIck, 
deceased. 


Believing that the memory of the just is 

; blessed, and that the example of. those who 

through submission to the teaching of the Holy 

Spirit have been enabled to fight the good fight, 

to keep the faith, and finish their course with 

joy, tends to animate survivors to follow them 

as they “followed Christ; and as this beloved 

friend is removed, as we believe, from the church 

militant to the church triumphant, we feel it to 

: be right to bear the following testimony concern- 

ing him. 

He was born in Uxbridge, Mass., on the 10th 

of Twelfth Month, 1760. His parents, Law- 

' — rence and Hannah Southwick, were members of 

i the Society of Friends, and by them he was 

religiously educated in the doctrines of the Gos- 

pel, as professed by us. He was an amiable and 

exemplary young man, and beloved and respect- 
ed by the circle of his acquaintances. 

About the 25th year of his age, while trav- 
elling in the eastern part of our Yearly Meeting 
with two women Friends, whom he attended as 
companion, he submitted to take up the cross, 
and to bear his first public testimony to the Re- 
deemer’s cause ; for the fulfilment of which duty 
he experienced the reward of peace, as he often 
acknowledged in after life. 

In the 28th year of his age he was united in 
marriage with Phebe Farnum, a member of Ux- 
bridge Monthly Meeting, with whom he passed 
the remainder of his life, faithfully fulfilling his 
duties as an affectionate husband, a tender father 
and a kind and obliging neighbor. 

For several years after his first appearance in 
the ministry, Lis communications were short, 
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try was approved by the Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings in the year 1798. As he advanced in 
life, he became enlarged in the openings of the 
Gospel, and was enabled to bring forth fruit to 
the comfort and encouragement of Friends; and 
became to many as a father and a helper in their 
Christian course. 


He was constant in the attendance of our re- 


ligious meetings, both for worship and discipline, 
often bearing public testimony therein, warning 
the careless and unthoughtful to improve their 
time; inviting, persuading, and entreating all 
to seek an interest in Christ; pleading as with 
more than a brother’s love, or a father’s anxious 
care, for all to “come, taste and see that the 
Lord is good””—that they might know of build- 
ing on the immutable Rock of Ages, and be 
permitted in the end to receive the crown which 
fadeth not away. 


In one of his public communications, after 


speaking of the unbounded love and mercy of 
God, and of His goodness and loving kindness 
to the children of men, he said, “O, let neither 
principalities nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, ever beable 
to separate me from the love of God—0O, let all 
the earth praise Him ; for His praise, proceeding 
from the heart which is filled with His love, is 
the highest anthem ever sung by man on the 
earth, or by the Angels that surround the throne 
of God.” 


His Christian character was peculiarly marked 


by a child-like simplicity, ay unshaken faith, 


and a great love of the Holy Scriptures, which 
he read much, especially during the latter part 
of his life; a concern from which even the most 
pressing secular duties were never allowed to 
turn him aside.* -- 

In the year 1813, he visited most of the 
meetings within the limits of Farmington Quar- 
terly Meeting, State of New York, and quite a 
number of other meetings in that vicinity. He 
also made several religious visits to Friends and 
others in different parts of our Yearly Meeting, 
and twice paid a visit in Gospel love, to the con- 
victs in the Massachusetts State Prison : all of 
which service he was enabled to perform to the 
satisfaction of his friends, and evidently to the 
peace of hisown mind. He attended our Yearly 
Meeting in the sixth month 1840 ; and although 
he was at that time in feeble health, he had great 
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enjoyment in the meeting, and much satisfaction 
in the society of his friends. From that time 
his health gradually declined, but he was pre- 
served in a peaceful, quiet frame ot mind, re- 
signed to the Divine will: and often, in his 
conversation with his family, gave satisfactory 
evidence, that nothing had been able to separate 
him from the love of God; although, as he ex- 
pressed at one time, he had many trying bap- 
tisms to pass through ; and at the commencement 
of his illness, he had renewedly to experience 
the truth of the doctrine he had so often pub- 
licly declared, that the life of the Christian is 
one of continued warfare. For several days he 
appeared to be under a deep exercise of mind, 
and conversed but little; when after a consider- 
able time of silence, he said, “how peaceful I 
now feel; of late, the enemy has been striving 
to make me believe that the day of grace, for 
me, was over; but the Lord has mercifully de- 
livered me from this state. , it is through the 
grace of God that I am what I am—of myself, I 
can do nothing—Christ has wrought the work in 
me.” 

After this period, our beloved friend was per- 
mitted, through the course of his sickness, to 
partake largely of the sustaining comforts of the 
Gospel; and very often, under an humbling 
sense of the unworthiness of the creature, and 
of the love and mercy of the Creator, his heart 
was contrited, and all within him seemed ab- 
sorbed in gratitude and love. 

The following were some of his expressions 
in the early part of his illness :-—“ It is a solemn 
thing to die, even when we are prepared. I have 
for many years desired to live until I could die 
in peace: and now I feel, that although the 
company of my friends is very dear to me, the 
love of Christ is far more precious—-God is good 
to all: He fills the heart with His love, and 
makes it a temple for Him to dwell in.” 

His love for his friends was very great: often 
repeating the Scripture testimony,—‘Iron sharp- 
eneth iron, soa man sharpeneth the counte- 
nance of his friend ;” and expressing his feelings 
in regard to the transitory things of earth, as 
being nothing, in his view, compared to an in- 
terest in Christ. 

The day before his death, after all supposed 
he was so weak as not to be able to speak again, 
his voice grew stronger, and he was enabled to 
bear his final, and remarkably solemn testimony 
to the truth as it is in Jesus. Among many 
other expressions were the following: ‘ Praise 
the Lord, all the earth. My dear friends, adore 
him—I entreat you to seek God—seek Christ— 
O, the unspeakable joy of Christ’s salvation—I 
remember the mercy of the Lord—I ascribe 
nothing to myself—There have been many im- 

ections in my life; but, from my youth, I 
ave had the fear of God before my eyes, and 
have endeavored to serve him—O, how little my 
sufferings are, compared with my Saviour’s who 
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died on the cross—O, live in love, my brethren ; 
and the God of Love will be with you—we were 
made to serve Him and be happy—T'he world 
knoweth not of my peace and joy—the love of 
Christ, of saints and of angels—O, my dear 
friends, will you fear the Lord, who giveth wis- 
dom? who can be careless! What could all 
the world do for me now, if I had not an interest 
in Christ—I feel to say with the Apostle, I have 
fought a good fight, I have kept the faith: hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of right- 
eousness, which the Righteous Judge shall give 
me :”’—and looking earnestly round he added, 
“and, not to me only, but to all you who love 
his appearing—O, keep a near walk with God 
—Seek first the Kingdom of God, and all other 
things shall be added—No man can redeem his 
brother, or give to God a ransom for him: it 
must be the work of God in the soul—Religion 
4 not hurt the man of busincss—remember 
this.” 

In the evening he appeared to be engaged in 
prayer, but only a few sentences could be heard. 
Expressions of praise were distinetly articulated, 
and he was heard to say, “It is a valley,” and 
then added, “Lord, be with me through the 
valley of the shadow of death, and no evil shall 
befall me.” 

His last words that were heard, were “ Dear- 
est Father,’’ and on the morning of the 30th of 
11th month 1840, it pleased the All-wise Dis- 
poser of events, to release without a sigh or a 
groan, this humble follower of the Lamb, to 
whom this language may be applied—“ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 

His funeral was attended at Friends’ Meeting 
House in Uxbridge, the 2nd of 12th month, by 
a large company of Friends and others, who 
assembled to pay the last tribute due to departed 
worth ; and the overshadowing of Divine Love 
was extended to the comfort of many on this 
solemn occasion. 


Reasons why Christian Women should exercise 
the gifts of the Holy Spirit, particularly in 
reference to the Ministry of the Gospel. 

(Concluded from page 466. 

Can any serious reader of the New Testament 
suppose that the apostle Paul, after giving in 
1 Cor. ch. xi. a plain direction in reference to the 
praying or prophesying of women, could possibly 
design in the xiv. ch. to forbid such an exercise ? 
We must surely, on a calm, unbiassed review of 
these passages, and on comparing them with other 
parts of the epistolary writings of the same apostle, 
be brought to the conclusion, that the public 
speaking which he prohibited was not that in- 
spired ministry which was immediately prompted 
by the Holy Spirit, and which it appears evident 
that he fully recognised and sanctioned. 

In tracing the history of the Christian church, 
we may observe how very soon was the bright- 
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ness of the gospel day eclipsed by the power of 
the “ man of sin,”’ who exalted himself above all 
that was called God, or that was worshipped, and 
who, in the persons of some, who became as Lords 
over God’s heritage, was permitted to usurp that 
dominion over the church which belonged to 
Christ alone. Then, no longer was the choice 
and the qualification of the ministers referred to 
Him who is ordained to be the only “ Head over 
all things to his church,”’ but men, swayed by 
temporal interests, appointed to this sacred office 
such as were the fit instruments for promoting 
or securing the wealth and power of worldly 
princes. And although the Christian church 
has, to a considerable extent, emerged from the 
darkness of the apostacy, yet she ie, perhaps, 
been in no respect more slow to avail herself of 
the blessings and privileges of this glorious gospel 
day, than in allowing the free and unrestricted 
exercise of the ministry. How many of her 
members have yet to learn that in Christ Jesus 
“there is neither male nor female;” that, as 
God is a Spirit, so his communications, through 
whatever medium conveyed, are directed to the 
souls of his rational creatures, that no external 
circumstances necessarily influence these commu- 
nications; that to suppose they do so, is to esti- 
mate the dispensation of the gospel as far below 
that of the law. Can we believe that the Holy 
Spirit is now more limited in its manifestations 
and in its requirements, than when, by its inspi- 
ration, Miriam prophesied and sang the praises of 
Jehovah ?—when Deborah, under the palm-trees 
of Mount Ephraim, prophesied and judged Israel 
by the law and Spirit of the living God ?—and 
when Huldah, the wife of Shallum, together with 
cotemporary prophets, declared the judgments of 
the Most High as impending over a rebellious 
and gainsaying people? And when the Sun of 
Righteousness was about to arise on a benighted 
world, how remarkably were women employed to 
announce his coming and advent! when Eliza- 
beth and Mary were filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and when Anna the prophetess “ spake of” the 
infant Messiah “ to all those that looked for re- 
demption in Israel.” 

There is yet another argument sometimes 
brought forward to establish the supposition that 
the Christian ministry is designed by our Lord 
Jesus Christ to devolve only on men, viz., that 
we do not find that He commissioned any females 
to preach the gospel of the kingdom. Here 
again, there appears to be a misunderstanding, 
for want of sufficiently keeping in mind the sim- 
plicity of the message which was delivered by 
those whom he sent forth. His coming was 
effectually declared to the inhabitants of Samaria 
through the instrumentality of a woman ;* and it 


* The earnestness which was manifested by the Samari- 
tan woman, to obtain instructien as to the place divinely 
appointed for worship, her faith in the expected Messiah, 
and the great attention with which she listened to the 
sublime instructions of the stranger at Jacob's well, lead 
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was to women, whose love to the crucified Re- 
deemer death and the grave could not weaken, 
when they came early to the sepulchre, to em- 
balm his body with sweet spices, that the un- 
speakably joyful tidings were communicated, by 
the two men in shining garments : “ He is not 
here, but is risen.” It was they who were com- 
manded to “ go quickly,” and tell his sorrowing 
disciples of his resurrection. It was a woman 
that received that most sacred commission, which 
expressed the fellowship and oneness of his poor 
afflicted followers with their risen Lord, and, in 
language unutterably consoling, indicated their 
ultimate participation in his glory: “Go to my 
brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my 
Father, and your Father, and to my God, and 
your God.” 

There is, however, in some sections of the 
Christian church, a recognition of the full and 
free agency and operation of that Holy Spirit 
which divideth to every man severally as he will, 
and a thankful acceptance of that great gospel 
truth, “There is neither Jew nor Greek, there 
is neither bond nor free, there is neither male 
nor female,’”’ but “they are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” Amongst such, the preaching of women 
has been acknowledged to be a special gift from 
Christ, who only has a right to appoint, and who 
alone can qualify his ministers effectually to pub- 
lish the glad tidings of salvation through Him. 
And so effectually have these glad tidings been 
declared by females, that many have been 
through their instrumentality converted from 
the error of their way, and brought from dark- 
ness to light; many hungry and thirsty souls 
have been refreshed and strengthened ; and many 
living members of the church edified together. 
And though this preaching may not be “ with 
excellency of speech or of wisdom,” but “ in 
weakness, and fear, and in much trembling,” 
yet many can feelingly testify from heartfelt ex- 
perience, that it has often been exercised “in 
the demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 
It may be remembered that, on the day cf 
Pentecost, after the apostle Peter had testified of 
that more abundant outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit which characterizes the dispensation of 
the gospel, he added this very striking and en- 
couraging declaration, in reference to its con- 
tinued agency throughout the church of Christ : 





to the conclusion, that He who “knew what was in 
man,” beheld, in her heart, a sincerity of desire for that 
which nourishes up the soul unto eternal life. How 
graciously did He condescend to impart to her, truths 
most solemn, and deeply important to his church; 
describing the spiritual nature of true worship! This 
appears the more remarkable, when we consider that she 
was one of that people who were the most inveterately 
opposed to the Jews, and who did not a¢knowledge al- 
legiance to the same divine laws. The sacred historian 
declares of the Samaritans, they fear not the Lord, 
neither do they after the statutes, or after the ordinances, 
or after the law and commandments, which the Lord 
commanded the children of Jacob, whom he named 
Israel. See 2 Kings, ch. xvii. v. 34. 
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“The promise is to you, and to your children, 
and to all that are afar off, even to as many as 
the Lord our God shall call.” Did professing 
Christians, with a more lively faith, appreciate 
their high privilege, as offered through this most 
blessed gift—were they seeking to obey its 
teachings, and to live under its sanctifying power 
—and, with a true hunger and thirst after 
righteousness, thankfully accepting every me- 
dium, through which the great Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls condescends to feed and to in- 
struct his people, there could be no disposi- 
tion to dispute the authority of the instrument 
through which He may, in His infinite compas- 
sion, extend to sinners the invitations of His 
grace, and cause the glad tidings of His gospel 
to be proclaimed. 

May every sincere disciple of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ cherish a desire to lay 
aside all prejudice, and whatever may tend to 
obstruct the spreading of His truth, not daring 
to limit the means by which he may be gracious- 
ly pleased to establish it in the hearts of men, 
but humbly committing to Him His own work, 
fervently unite in the prayer, “Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done in earth, as it is done in 
Heaven.” —Lindjield Tract. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE SIX NATIONS. 


The Appointment of an Indian Committee. 

In the Eighth month, 1794, the Meeting for 
Sufferings for Pennsylvania was informed, 
through the officers of government, that a treaty 
was shortly to be held at Canandaigua, in the 
State of New York, between Commissioners ap- 
pointed on behalf of the U. S., and the Chiefs 
of the Six Nations, and they were particularly 
solicitous Friends should attend it; the govern- 
ment also encouraging their doing so. This re- 
sulted in David Bacon, John Parrish, William 
Savery, and James Emlen, offering themselves 
for the service; and being approved by the 
Meeting, they were furnished with an address, 
and a present for the Indians. They accordingly 
attended. 

It was on this occasion that Sagaressa (or the 
Sword Carrier,) during an interview with these 
Friends, mentioned a desire he had that some of 
our young men should come among them as 
teachers. The suggestion of the ‘Tuscarora 
chief fell with great force on the benevolent 
heart of Wm. Savery, for he remarks: “ Per- 
haps this intimation may be so made use of in 
a future day, that great good may accrue to the 
poor Indians, if some religious young men of our 
Society could, from a sense of duty, be mduced 
to spend some time among them, either as 
school-masters or mechanics.’ It was not only 
the hearts of these four Friends that vibrated to 
this suggestion, but it met with a deep and a 
cordial response throughout the Yearly Meeting. 
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For it appears, on the first opportunity that 
offered, the Meeting entered on a general con- 
sideration of this subject, and appointed a com- 
mittee of forty-three Friends, at the head of 
whom was William Savery, to give it more fully 
that weight and attention which its importance 
called for. In their report to the Yearly Meet- 
ing, they feelingly allude to the sad changes that 
have overtaken the natives of our country, and 
say there are loud calls for benevolent and cha- 
ritable exertion, to promote amongst them the 
principles of the Christian religion, as well as to 
turn their attention to school learning, agricul- 
ture, and useful mechanical employments. They 
conclude their report by recommending, that a 
liberal subscription be set on foot, and the funds 
so raised to be placed under the direction of a 
special committee, to be appointed for the pur- 
pose. The report, on being twice read, was ap- 
proved, and a committee of twenty-nine Friends 
was appointed for the gradual improvement and 
real welfare of the Indian natives. ‘Ihe first act 
of this committee, the day following their ap- 
pointment, was to depute Henry Drinker, Wil- 
liam Savery, Warner Mifflin, John Parrish, Jo- 
seph Sansom, John Smith and Thomas Wistar, 
to wait on the President of the U. 8., George 
Washington, the S-cretary of State, Timothy 
Pickering, the Governor of the State, Thos. Mif- 
flin, and such other officers of the General and 
State Governments as they may think requisite, 
for the purpose of communicating to them the 
benevolent motives which actuated the Yearly 
Meeting to engage in the present undertaking. 
The absence of the President prevented* an op- 
portunity with him, but the Friends had an in- 
terview with the Secretary, who, in answer to 
their communication, assured them that the same 
was quite consistent with the disposition and 
views entertained by the general government 
relative to the Indian natives. 

Before the year had expired the committee 
discovered they had an arduous engagement be- 
fore them, but being bound to the service they 
were not dismayed, but say that in attending to 
the growing concern for the welfare of our In- 
dian brethren, they have seriously considered 
the important trust devolved upon them, the 
prosecution of which will evidently require pru- 
dence, patience and perseverance, its ultimate 
object, under the Divine blessing, being no less 
than the temporal and spiritual welfare of some 
thousands of our fellow-men, and their posterity. 
Difficulties, however, should not discourage us 
from the exercise of our Christian duty towards 
these people, when we call to mind that they 
were the original inhabitants of this land, and 


* Subsequently an interview was obtained, in which 
were fully explained the object and intentions of the 
committee, with which he appeared satisfied, and refer- 
red them to the Secretary of State, should an application 
to Government in future be necessary. 
















that they kindly received and maderoom for our 
forefathers, when they were strangers in it; 
especially as we are settled upon the sea-coasts, 
and parts adjacent, enjoying, through the bounty 
of Providence, an abundance of temporal bless- 
; ings, where they once lived in ease and plent 
but are now wandering from hill to hill, cotliedk 
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life. Circumstances which loudly call for our 
brotherly assistance, to put them in a way to 
support themselves by agriculture and handi- 
craft.” How could the Friends of that day feel 
otherwise than they did upon such representa- 
tions, with an occasional speech addressed to 
them, like unto the following : 

“ Gayashuta, an ancient Chief of the Senecas, to the 

Friends of Philadelphia. 

“* Brothers, the sons of my beloved brother 
Onas,—W hen I was young and strong our coun- 
try was full of game, which the good Spirit sent 
for us to live upon; the lands which belonged 
to us extended far beyond where we hunted. I 
and the people of my nation had enough to eat, 
and always something to give to our friends, 
when they entered our cabins; and we rejoiced 
when they received it from us; hunting was 
then not tiresome, it was a pleasure. Brothers, 
when your fathers asked Jand from my nation, 
we gave it to them, for we had more than enough. 
Gayashuta was amongst the first to say, ‘give 
land to our brother Onas, for he wants it;’ and 
he has always been a friend to Onas, and to his 
children. Brothers, your fathers saw Gayashuta 
when he was young, when he had not even 
thought of old age or weakness ; but you are too 
far off to see him, now he is grown old. He is 
very old and feeble, and he wonders at his own 
shadow, it is become so little. He has no chil- 
dren to take care of him, and the gameis driven 
away by the white people, so that the young 
men must hunt all day long to find game for 
themselves to eat; they have nothing left for 
Gayashuta. And it is not Gayashuta only who 
has become old and feeble—there yet remain 
about thirty men of your old friends, who, una- 
ble to provide for themselves, or to help one ano- 
ther, are become poor, and are hungry and 
naked. 

“ Brothers, Gayashuta sends you a belt which 
he received long ago from your fathers, and a 
writing which he received but as yesterday from 
one of you. By these you will remember him 
and the old friends of your fathers in this nation. 
Look on this belt and on this writing, and if 
you remember the old friends of your fathers, 
consider their former friendships and their pre- 
sent distress ; and if the good Spirit should put 
it into your hearts to comfort them in their old 
age, do not disregard his counsel. We are men, 
and therefore need only tell you that we are old 
and feeble, and hungry and naked, and that we 
have no other friends but you, the children of 
our beloved brother Onas.” 
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able to find subsistence in their former way of 
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For Friends’ Review. 
JOHN WOOLMAN. 

This Friend was remarkable in many respects. 
He was particularly guarded in his expressions, 
being careful that his assertions should be strict- 
ly and literally true; and he appears to have 
inculeated a similar care in others, in a gentle 
and yet impressive manner. It is reported that 
being once employed, with the aid of an assist~ 
ant, in clearing an orchard of caterpillars that 
had formed webs on the branches, and having 
gone, as he supposed, over the orchard, he ex- 
pressed his belief that they were done; but his 
companion perceiving that there was one left with 
a considerable collection on, mentioned the cir- 
cumstance, with the declaration, that it was as 
full as it could hold. John Woolman’ going to 
the tree remarked, there was room for a number 
more on it. 

Two young men wishing to try whether he 
could not be drawn to utter, by mistake, an ex- 
pression not literally true, are said to have gone 
to his house, the first taking a seat in his parlor, 
and the other coming a little afterwards to his 
door. Upon the latter knocking at the door, 
John Woolman went to receive him, and as soon 
as he left the room where they were sitting, the 
young man went out in another way. The one 
at the door then enquired for his companion, ex- 
pecting of course to be answered, he is in my 
parlor. But John was not so easily caught. His 
answer was simple and literally true: 1 left him 
in my parlor. 

His conduct was probably as guarded as his 
language. Abel Thomas, a religious young man, 
residing for a while in his family, was frequent- 
ly reminded of his faults, until he began to think 
himself rather closely scrutinized, and concluded 
to reciprocate his kindness by pointing out some 
of his faults; but they must first be found, and 
to find them was no easy task. After watching 
him for months, he was unable to fix upon any 
thing bearing the appearance of a fault, except 
one trivial circumstance. He had passed a man 
in the street without reciprocating a friendly re- 


cognition. But when told of it, his mind ap- 


peared to have been otherwise occupied, for the 
man was not observed. L. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PRIVATE DIARY OF CARO- 
LINE MASON. 
(Concluded from page 427.) 


January 16th. For some weeks I had suffer- 
ed much pain in my left arm, when by a sudden 
motion of it, the bone snapped. I felt at the 
time great self-possession and fortitude. The 
doctor was sent for, and he said it was the dis- 
ease under which I laboured that caused the 
bone to break; and he doubted whether it would 
unite, and thus my arm might ever remain use- 
less. He set it; but oh, the excruciating pain 
I endured day and night I cannot describe !— 
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Truly at night 1 could say, oh that it were morn- 
ing! and in the morning, oh that it were night! 
and could add, wearisome days are appointed 
me; yet my mind was kept in perfect peace ; 
sorrowful, yet always rejoicing in the God of my 
salvation. When sorrows most increased, Jesus 
came with my distress; and my confidence in- 
creased in the Lord. I felt as much as I could 
bear up under, yet the Lord sustained me: the 
fear of death was removed. When the doctor 
reported that the agonizing pain I experienced 
in the arm would shortly terminate in death, I 
could look forward to my change with pleasure, 
and lay passive in the hands of my God. This 
fiery trial led me to much reflection. I remem- 
bered a few days before, that I had offered my- 
self to God in the spirit of sacrifice, and now I 
was put to the test. I was laid entirely aside, 
without a probability of ever being able to work 
again. I was called upon to exercise faith in 
God, as a God of providence, as well as a God 
of grace. I remembered my offering of all I 
have, and am. I called to mind that nothing 
comes upon us by chance; afflictions do not 
spring out of the dust ; that a wise superintend- 
ing Providence overruleth all things, and I be- 
lieved it was for some wise end, I knew not of. 
All anxious care was taken from me, my mind 
became tranquil and serene, and I could say: 
Every hair of my head is numbered: Thou wilt 
supply all my wants out of the riches of thy 
fulness. 

Contrary to all expectation, I am still kept 
alive; the extreme pain is abated. I am able 
to bear being propped up in bed, or to recline 
in an easy chair, and having the use of my right 
hand, with my pen to record the gracious deal- 
ings of the Lord towards me; vee on the 
strong for strength to enable me so to do; pray; 
ing that it may be made a blessing to some poor, 
tempted, tried sons and daughters of Adam : that 
they may be encouraged to trust in God as their 
Father, and take comfort in that wherewith I 
myself have been comforted of God. 

I do not look upon afflictions as a mark of 
God’s displeasure. I remember the words of 
Solomon, ‘ My son, despise not thou the chas- 
tening of the Almighty, neither be weary of His 
correction, for whom the Lord loveth He cor- 
recteth, even as a father the son in whom he 
‘delighteth.”—Proverbs iii. 11,12. “ Many are 
the afflictions of the righteous, but the Lord 
delivereth out of them all.”—Psalm xxxiv. 19. 
“ Behold I have refined thee, but not with silver; 
I have chosen thee in the furnace of affliction.” 
—Isaiah xlviii. 10. 

During the first part of my heavenward pil- 
grimage, I appeared to be called to do the will 
of God, in which I took delight; but in the 
latter part to suffer His will, to which through 
grace I have been resigned. But experience hath 
taught me, it requires more grace to suffer, than 
to do, His will. There ariseth a pleasing satis- 
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faction in a sense of duty performed. The lib- 
eral soul is made fat, and he that watereth others 
shall himself be watered; thus God verifies His 
own promise. But in suffering His will, we are 
often shut out from the public means of grace, 
and deprived of joining the social meetings of 
Christian friends; often tossed about with pain, 
as from the crown of the head to the sole of the 
foot. Now it is that the soul has to look inward, 
and call forth all the graces of the Spirit, with 
faith, patience, resignation, and fortitude; and 
upward, for divine support, the consolations of 
the Spirit for suffering and sustaining grace.— 
Yet God is all sufficient ; and this ability is given 
according to our day; and though it requires 
much grace thus to suffer, I can say “Blessed is 
the man whose strength is in Thee, in whose 
heart are the ways of them ; who passing through 
the valley of Baca, maketh it a well—the rain 
also filleth the pools. The Lord God is a sun 
and shield. The Lord will give grace and glory ; 
no good thing will He withhold from those whe 
walk uprightly. O Lord of hosts, blessed is the 
man that trusteth in me.’’ 

March 7th. My broken arm is much swelled, 
and has been examined by my medical attendant ; 
he says the swelling is from dropsy. I asked if 
he thought my affliction likely to terminate with 
dropsy. He answered, that knowing through 
grace it would not hurt me to hear it, and that 
I was waiting my departure with a hope beyond 
the grave, therefore he might tell me, he thought 
dropsy would terminate in death. My cancer 
is increasingly bad, but none of these things 
move me; my heart is firm while I trust in the 
Lord. Thou hast said, “My grace is sufficient 
for thee :’”’ Lord I believe it. 

8th.—On what are my hopes for heaven found- 
ed? On anything I can do, or have done? No; 
but by his mercy he saveth me. I feel a deep 
sense of my unworthiness, and that my own 
righteousness is as filthy rags. I knowl might 
have been much more devoted and faithful to 
God than I have been. I feel my daily short- 
comings, my infirmities, my backslidings of 
heart, and come with the odin) smiting on 
my breast, and saying, ‘God be merciful to me 
asinner.” I can, yea, I do come, with the 

test offender, and seek the alone mercy of 
God, through Christ, my Saviour and Redeemer. 
‘There is a fountain opened to the house of 
David, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for 
sin and for uncleanness.”” 

19th.—Since I last wrote, I have been very 
ill with cough and difficulty of breathing, so 
that I thought I was about to exchange worlds. 
I have felt very low. Truly the language of 
my heart is, ““ Why art thou cast down, O my 
soul, and why art thou disquieted within me? 
Hope thou in God for I shall yet praise Him 
who is the health of my countenance and my 
God.” Satan has taken advantage of my weak- 
ness to harass and perplex my mind, represent- 
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ing my suffering as very great, and hard to bear, 
injecting hard thoughts of God into my mind, 
which much weighed me down for a short time ; 
but I desire in all things to be resigned to my 






God. Qh, that I had wings like a dove, then 
would I flee away and be at rest. 


| 21et.—It is two years to-day since I went 









through the operation of having the cancer re- 
moved. What accumulation of affliction have 
I gone through since then, only known to God 
and myself; yet not one of the promises has 
failed of all the Lord my God hath spoken to 
me in his _— word. I have found them to 
be yea and amen in Christ Jesus. God hath 
given me blessings temporal and spiritual. He 
hath raised me up kind friends on every hand. 
I have one of the kindest and most sympathiz- 
ing of doctors, whose unremitted attention dur- 
ing the operation and ever since, has proved him 
to be a true friend. May the Lord reward him 
in the present world, and in the world to come 
with life everlasting. I have also kind nurses 
day and night, and kind friends, who have sup- 
plied all my wants; may the Lord bless them. 
But, above all, I have Jesus, the sinner’s friend, 


with me, the everlasting covenant of mercy, the 
Eternal Word, to rely on. 


Iam looking forward to the grave; I find 
disease and death are making rapid progress. 
May I be found in Christ at all times. May 
the Lord give me grace to suffer all he may see 
fit to come upon me, with Christian fortitude 
and resignation. Sometimes Satan tells me I 
shall not hold out unto the end—I shall be over- 
come by my enemies. “If God be for us, who 
can be against us? He that spared not his own 
Son, how shall he not with him, freely give us 
all things? Who shall lay anything to the 
charge of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth, 
who is he that condemneth ? Who shall sepa- 
rate us from the love of Christ? Shall tribula- 
tion or distress, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or sword? Nay, in all these 


things we are more than conquerors through 
Him that loved us.” 


25th.—Yesterday and to-day I have suffered 
much with cough and difficulty of breathing ; 
but my mind hath been kept in peace, trusting 
in the Lord. I have been visited by two of the 
Society of Friends; they were enlarged to speak 
12 &@ most appropriate manner to all present.— 
Some being in the room who do not attend a 
place of worship, nor feel any concern for their 
souls’ eternal welfare, were addressed by them 
on the importance of seeking salvation, and a 
preparation for a dying hour, a3 if they had 
known their whole history. They spoke to me 
on the joy, the support, and the consolation that 
the grace of God afforded in the time of trouble, 
and in a dying hour; also of the resurrection 
to life eternal. It was a refreshing season to me, 
and I adored the goodness of God in sending 












































His servants with a message of comfort—truly 
it was from the Spirit of the Lord. 
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29th.—Very ill to-day, and low in spirit. I 


have been visited by very kind friends, such as 
at other times would greatly revive me. Thou 
alone, O Lord, art the life of my soul. 
my helpless self on the blood of atonement : on 
the everlastin 
sinner’s friend 


I cast 
covenant of mercy. Jesus is the 


April 2.—I am still daily expecting a release 


from this cumbrous clay, to reign with Christ 


in endless day. My only hope is in that blood 
which purges every stain. 


less soul on the ae covenant of mercy. 


I still cast my help- 


[The manuscript concludes with these words :] 


I pray that they may all be converted to God’ 
through the operations of His Spirit: there is 
nothing too hard for the Lord.—C. M. 


From the 2d of the Fourth Month, 1850, she 


was too weak to continue her journal, but her 
mind was kept in perfect peace, rejoicing in the 
near approach of death, saying she was going to 
be with the Lord, which was far better. 


(She quietly breathed her last on First-day, 


the 2d of Sixth Month following. |}—London 


Friend. 





PAYMENT OF WAGES IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 


WEEK. 


We are happy to learn that the principal iron 
founders of Glasgow, have commenced paying 


their workmen on Wednesday at two o'clock, in- 


stead of Saturday, “for reasons,” as they state 
in their circular, “so well and ably stated by Mr. 
Maclure, in his letters, signed ‘Common Sense-’” 
Last Wednesday being pay-day, we visited most 
of the foundries, in order to ascertain how the 
plan answered the benevolent design of the pro- 
moters. We have learned that the expectations 
of the humane and patriotic masters have been 
more than realized. The workmen returned 
after dinner, almost in every instance, leaving 
their wages behind them with their families, who 
have now leisure and daylight to seek for the 
cheapest markets, and spend their money to the 
best advantage. May the system extend and 
prosper !—Late paper. 

This notice suggests a consideration which is 
probably too little regarded by the generality of 
those whoemploy workmen of improvident habits. 
It may be readily imagined that when the employer 
has paid his operative his stipulated wages, his 
whole duty, in that respect, has been performed. 
A conscientious employer, however, will readily 
perceive that the mere payment of the stipu- 
lated sum is only a part of hisduty. The man of 
superior mind can hardly evade the obligation of 
rendering his payments to those who are depend~ 
ant upon him, as available as possible. This 
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may often be done in more ways than one. By, Society are the same now as they were in the days 
adjusting the ¢ime of payment, as in the above of our fathers; and if the evils, either within or out 
instance, in such manner that the recipient may | °f our Society, which demand our labour and care 
not be at leisure to waste it; or by advising and to redress or remove, are not exactly the same, in 
ae eT? manner or extent ic i i 

assisting in its most profitable application. Those ee ny ae 

: the patience ard exercise of our predecessors, there 
who have large and complicated concerns to 


is still ample space for the exertion of such power 
manage, usually possess or acquire a degree of 


and influence as the most faithful and devoted pos- 
skill and forethought, to which the mere opera. | sess, in advancing the cause of truth and righteous- 
tive is a total stranger. The abundance of the 


ness in the earth. 
former may, in this case, with very little sacrifice 


It may be fairly admitted, without reflecting on 
of interest or ease, supply the deficiency of the | @"y class of religious professors, or arrogating to 
latter.—Eb. 


ourselves a station which does not belong to us, that 
our Society has hitherto constituted a band of pio- 
neers, on several important occasions, in the work 
of reformation. The world is greatly indebted to 
the labours of Friends for the sentiments, now ex- 
tensively embraced, on the subjects of war, slavery 
and the slave-trade, temperance, and the rights of 
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REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 17, 1852. 











Among the events of this ever changing scene, 
there are few which, to those whose memories run 
back over the last three score years, more vividly 
call to mind the exclamation of the prophet, ‘‘ Your 
fathers, where are they, and the prophets, do they 
live forever?’ than the assembling of a Yearly 
Meeting, such as is now about to take place. While 
tracing the proceedings of that associated body 
within the period just alluded to, a busy memory 
arranges on the prominent seats of the Yearly Meet- 
ing, a phalanx, venerable for years, but stil] more 
venerable for solid weight and religious experience. 
There we behold in retrospective vision, John Hos- 
kins, conspicuous for his correct judgment in mat- 
ters of discipline ; the acute but eccentric Nicholas 
Waln, who wielded the pen with singular effect ; 
Warner Mifflin, the philanthropist of his age, and 
the fearless champion of the down-trodden slave; 
John Parrish, the devoted friend of the Indian race; 
Jacob Lindley, the Boanerges of his time in the 
cause of temperance and the claims of humanity ; 
William Savery, whose silver accents fell on the 
assembly like the tones of the Psalmist’s harp; 
George Dillwyn, whose depth of thought and powers 
; of concentration often enabled him to convey ina 

single sentence a large amount of instruction ; and 

a host of others, among whom the names of Bacon, 
Bi} Pemberton, Drinker, Yarnall, and Scattergood, bold 
a distinguished place. All these, and many others, 
iF upon whose shoulders the ark of the testimony had 
teil 3 long pressed, are gone the way by which they will 
a. not return. Of these we may humbly but confiding- 
. ly trust, that they have rested from their labours, 
and their works do follow them. 


















































































































































ty taken it up? 

























But this hasty review of the worthies of a former 
age, almost unavoidably suggests the inquiry, upon 
whom-has their mantle fallen? or rather, who has 


The testimonies and doctrines of our Religious 


the native tribes. And those labours were the result 
of that Divine illumination which broke forth so 
conspicuously upon George Fox and his coadjutors, 
and to which, and its saving effects, our Religious 
Society has always professed to bear testimony. 


But, it may be confidently predicted, that if we 


as a body prove recreasit to the principles on which, 
and to which the Society was first gathered, we shall 
lose the station originally assigned us, in the pro- 
gress of christianizing and civilizing the world. 


Professing, as we do, to hold the same principles 


and to maintain the same doctrines as George Fox, 
Robert Barclay, William Penn, and their cotempo- 
rary labourers, where should the peaceable and 
uniting fruits of those principles and doctrines be 
more conspicuously displayed than in our annual 
assemblies, convened from various quarters, to exer- 
cise a religious care over the smaller congregations 
and individual members ? 


With regard to such meetings, George Fox, in an 


epistle to the Yearly Meeting of London, makes the 
following remarks: “Here is the authority of our 
men’s and women’s meetings, and other meetings 


in the name of Jesus, the Gospel of Christ, the 
power of God, which is not of man, nor by man. In 
this all are to meet and worship God. By this are 
all to act and in this have all fellowship, a joyful 
fellowship, a joyful and comfortable assembly.” 
And again, in the postscript, ‘I desire that you may 
all keep the holy order, which is in the Gospel, the 
glorious order in the power of God, which the devil 
is out of ; which was before all his orders were, and 
before the world made any. 

“This joyful order keeps all hearts pure to God, 
in everlasting peace, unity and order; feel it and 
keep it, both men and women, and come to be heirs 
of the Gospel, which brings life and immortality to 
light, and to see over that power of darkness, by 
him who was before the power of death was. In 





























































































































































































this is the holy order in love and peace.’”’ See 
Journal, vol. 2d, pp. 207—211. 





We understand that a second edition of Janney’s 
Life of Penn, revised and corrected, has just been 
published by Lippincott, Grambo & Co., No. 14 N. 
Fourth street, and is for sale by the principal book- 
sellers of the city. 

Marriep,—On Fourth-day the 31st ult., at White- 
water Meeting of Friends, Richmond, Indiana, Ex1 
Jounxson, of Corwin, Ohio, to Mary, daughter of 
Elijah Coffin, of the former place. 

, On the 8th instant, at Friends’ Meeting- 
house on Mulberry street, Ropert B. Hatyes, of 


Germantown, to Margaret V., daughter of Dr. 
Caspar Wistar of this city. 








Diep,—At her father’s residence in Miami co., 
Ohio, on the 26th ult., after a protracted illness, 
Racuet, daughter of John Miles, in the 19th year 
of her age ; a member of Union Monthly Meeting. 


——, Of pulmonary consumption, at her resi- 
dence in Clinton county, Ohio, on the 15th of First 
month last, Martua, wife of John Hornaday, a 
member of Springfield Monthly Meeting, in the 
36th year of her age. As she approached the close 
of life an increasing tenderness of spirit, and love 
to God and man were apparent, and her mind ap- 
peared gathered and staid upon the Lord. 


, In China, Maine, on the 13th of Second 





month last, at the residence of her brother-in-law, | 


Josiah Jones, Juprru Winstow, in the 72d year of 
her age; a consistent member of Unity Monthly 
Meeting. The last years of her life were marked 
with great bodily suffering, which she was enabled 
to bear with resignation to the Divine will. 


_ ——, Suddenly, at Coventry. R. I., on the 7th 
inst., Asa Sisson, a member of Greenwich Monthly 
Meeting, in the 82d year of his age. 


——, On the 9th inst., at the residence of his 
son-in-law in Ceeil co., Maryland, Cates H. Can- 
BY, of this city, in the 63d year of his age ; a valu- 
able member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


——, Of cancer, on the 10th of last month, at the 
residence of his son Edward Williams, in Damascus, 
Mahoning county, Ohio, Richagp Wrti1ams, an 
esteemed member of Upper Springfield Monthly 
Meeting, in the 82d year of his age. He bore his 
sufferings with patience and Christian resignation, 
often remarking that nothing but the all-sufficient 
arm of Divine power could enable him to do so, for 
they were greater than any mortal knew. Yet, even 
during these seasons of bodily conflict, he was fre- 
quently engaged in singing praises to the Lord God 
and the Lamb ; and earnestly craved that his pa- 
tience might hold out to the end, and that he might 
have an easy passage, when the time arrived that 
he would be summoned from works to rewards, 
Both of which seemed mercifully granted. 


WANTED,—A Male Teacher for Friends’ School 
at Sugar Grove, Indiana. A young Friend of good 
qualifications, can find a favourable situation for 
building up an excellent School, and one that will 
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be well sustained. Inquire of Exeazer Bates or 
Cuartes Lowper, Plainfield, Hendrick’s county, 
Indiana. 

Fourth Month 7th, 1852. 





A TIGER FRIGHTENED BY A MOUSE. 


Captain Basil Hall, in his “Fragments of 
Voyages and Travels,” gives the following anec- 
dote of a tiger kept at the British Residency at 
Calcutta: “But what annoyed him far more 
than our poking him up with a stick, or tantal- 
izing him with shins of beef, or legs of mutton, 
was introducing a mouse into his cage. No fine 
lady ever exhibited more terror at the sight of a 
spider, than this magnificent royal tiger betrayed 
on seeing a mouse. Our mischievous plan was 
to tie the little annimal by a string to the end 
of a long pole, and thrust it close to the tiger’s 
nose. ‘The moment he saw it, he leaped to the 
opposite side ; and when the mouse was made to 
run near him, he jammed himself into a corner, 
and stood trembling and roaring in such an ec- 
stacy of fear, that we were always obliged to de- 

| sist, in pity to the poor brute. Sometimes we 
insisted on his passing over the spot where the 
unconscious little mouse ran backwards and for- 
wards. For a long time, however, we could not 
get him to move—till at length, I believe by the 
help of a squib, we obliged him to start; but in- 
stead of pacing leisurely across his den, or of 
making a detour toavoid the object of bis alarm, 
he generally took a kind of flying leap, so high 
as nearly to bring his back in contact with the 
| roof of his cage.” — Thompson’s Passions of Ani- 
mals. 


NEW ROUTES TO EUROPE. 


The following table, from the Railway Journal, 
will be found possessed of interest :— 
Present Route. 
Steamer from New 
York to Liverpool, 3,100 miles 
At 13 1-6 miles per 
hour, 
Railway from Liver- 
pool to London, 


9 days 20 hours. 


211 miles, 5 hours. 





3,311 mil. 10 days 1 hour. 
Proposed Overland Route. 

Railway from New 

York to Halifax, 

Steamer from Hali- 

fax to Galway, at 

the rate of 15 

miles per hour, 2,130 miles 5 days 22 hours. 
Railway from Gal- 


867 miles 22 hours. 


way to Dublin, 126 miles 3 hours. 
Steamer from Dub- 

linto Holyhead, 63 miles 3 hours. 
Railway from Holy- 

head to London, 263 miles 6 hours. 





8,449 miles 7 days 8 hours. 
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THE FREE VILLAGE SYSTEM IN JAMAICA. 


We have read the following communication 
from John Clark, a much respected and labo- 
rious missionary of the Baptist denomination in 
the island of Jamaica, but now in England, with 
considerable interest, and therefore give it a place 
in the Reporter, for the general information of 
our friends, both at home and abroad. 

The letter was addressed to Joseph Sturge, 
of Birmingham, and bears date, Feb. 16th, 1852, 
and is introduced to public attention by the 
following note of our friend :— 

_ “ With the desire of spreading correct informa- 
tion, in reference to the present state of the 
negro population in our West India colonies, and 
especially the social advancement of the emanci- 
pated classes in Jamaica, I suggested to my 
friend, John Clark, the preparation of a state- 
ment of facts, particularly in reference to the 
freehold villages in his own locality, which he 
has accordingly embodied in the following letter. 

“These statements are especially valuable, as 
coming from one who has resided on the spot 
from the time the people were in bondage, and 
whose testimony can be fully relied upon. 

“The establishment of these freehold villages 
offers great facility for the cultivation, by the 
peasantry themselves, of cotton, as well as sugar ; 
and which, whilst likely to afford them a more 
profitable return than they now receive for their 
labour, might, if properly encouraged, materially 


lessen the difficulty at present experienced by 
many in this country who are anxious to avoid 
either the use or consumption of the products of 


slavery. “JosepH STuRGE. 
“ Birmingham, 2nd month, 1852.” 


John Clark’s Reply. 
In accordance with your wish, I shall attempt 
to give you a brief account of the villages of 
the emancipated peasantry in the neighbourhood 


of Brown’s Town, in the formation of which I 
took a part. 


Causes which led to the formation of free villages. 

For some time after emancipation there were 
constant disputes between a large portion of the 
people and their former owners about labour and 
wages. In many cases the remuneration offered 
was so small that the peasantry were unwilling 
to work for it, and were in consequence subjected 
to great annoyance, and sometimes to consider- 
able suffering. A short notice for them to quit 
the estate was generally served ; the rent of their 
cottages and provision grounds was frequently 
doubled and even trebled; sometimes rent was 
charged for every member of the family, and 
many were ejected from their houses, and their 
growing provisions destroyed. ‘They were there- 
fore anxious to get land of their own, and as 
small portions could not be obtained they applied 
to me, as well as to other missionaries, to buy 
such properties, on their behalf, as were in the 
market, and subdivide them according to their 
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wants and the amount of money they were able 
to contribute to the purchase fund. 
Sturge Town. 

The first property I bought contained 120 
acres of good land, about eight miles from Brown’s 
Town. The cost, with expenses of conveyance 
and surveying, was about £700 sterling. Of 
this amount, rather more than £400 was paid 
down by about eighty or ninety of the people, 
and the remainder by instalments and by addi- 
tional purchasers. Nearly 100 building lots and 
an equal number of acres for provision grounds, 
were surveyed. Small neat cottages were built, 
and the land brought into good cultivation. 
There was a house and two or three acres of land 
left clear after the whole cost was paid. The 
house was converted into a school-room, and 
placed in trust for the benefit of the villagers, 
who erected a large booth, as a temporary place 
of worship, capable of containing 400 or 500 
people. A chapel and mission-house have sub- 
sequently been built. The settlement was called 
Sturge Town. 

In the report of the visit of Messrs. Candler 
and Alexander to Jamaica, in 1850, they give 
the following account of this township :-—‘ Popu- 
lation, 541; houses wattled and shingled, 103 ; 
wattled and thatched, 2; huts, 6; total number 
of houses, 111 ; floor of apartments boarded, 45 ; 
terraced, 163. Families, 113; parents, 228 ; 
children and unmarried persons, 313. Children 
who attend the day school, 112 ; Sabbath school, 
200. Copies of the Scriptures, 187. Each 
house has its separate acre of land, where, in 
addition to provisions, pimento is frequently cul- 
tivated, and in some instances sugar-cane. ‘There 
are also in the village some small wooden mills 
for grinding the cane, and on almost all the little 
properties some simple contrivance for express- 
ing itsjuice. Such villages, built on the summit 
or slope of some fine hill, interspersed with ba- 
nanas and plantains, and shaded by mangoes and 
bread-fruit trees, have a very pleasing appearance, 
and greatly enliven the face of nature. The 
moral condition of Sturge Town is, we believe, 
superior to most that have not the advantage it 
possesses of a regident missionary.” 

I may here add, that the minister of the sta- 
tion is Mr. Samuel Hodges, who, for the last 
seven or eight years, has laboured with much 
devotedness to promote the temporal and spiritual 
welfare of the people. 

Clarksonville. 

The next purchase I made was a property of 
600 acres, the cost of which was nearly £1,500. 
This was subdivided in the same way as the 
former, and about 100 families settled upon it, 
each possessing from one to four acres of pro- 
vision ground, and a small building lot. The 
name of Clarksonville was given to the village 
to perpetuate amongst the emancipated children 
of Africa the memory of one of their greatest 
benefactors. 
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Some loss was sustained in the formation of 
this settlement, as a portion of the land was 
rocky and mountainous, and did not readily sell. 
A mission station was formed and a school com- 
menced, which have been a great blessing to the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Francis Johnson, a black 

’ man, dnd formerly a slave, is the respected and 

useful minister of the congregation. 


Wilberforce. 

Afterwards I bought a smaller piece of land, 
near Brown’s Town, on which upwards of forty 
families are comfortably located. This village 
bears the name of Wilberforce. 

“Sometimes these villages,” Messrs. Candler 
and Alexander observe, “ are placed in a narrow 
valley at the bottom of a hill. We passed one 
of them in such a situation, called Wilberforce, 
and could not but think, as we rode by, with 
what delight that great and good man, after 
whom it was named, were he living, would have 
looked down on the cottages it contained, the 
abodes of a cheerful and contented peasantry, 
whom, by his exertions and his eloquence, he 
had assisted to set free. On askin "the wife of 
one of these small freeholders what the peasantry 
thought of the freedom they had gained, she 
replied, ‘We have more than we deserve, and 
more than we expected, and are thankful.’ ” 

Stepney. 

At the earnest solicitation of a large number 
of the people, who lived a considerable distance 
from these settlements, I bought a run of land 
in standing wood, containing 100 acres, for £300 
sterling. This -was laid out under the direction 
of my late esteemed fellow-labourer, Mr. Dutton, 
who gave it the name of Stepney. A large 
picturesque village was built, containing a com- 




































worship. 





Buxton. 

About the same time a planter in theneighbour- 
hood applied to me to assist him in disposing of 
part of his property, which I did, and settled, as 
nearly as I can remember, about eighty families 
upon it, and gave it the name of Buxton. A 
large school-house has been built in the village, 
and is well attended. 

After these settlements were formed, it was no 
longer necessary for me to involve myself in 
pecuniary responsibilities to secure homes for the 
people. Several proprietors in various parts of 
the district offered land for sale in small portions, 
which was in general readily sold from £3 to 
£12 per acre, according to its situation and pro- 
ductiveness. Thus the number of independent 
villages was increased to twenty or more, and 
fifteen or sixteen hundred families, or about two- 
thirds of the enfranchised population of the dis- 
re were enabled to settle on their own free- 

olds. 






















Other villages. 
The names given to the villages, in addition 








to those already mentioned, are Bethany, Salem, 
Philadelphia, Goshen, Providence, Harmony, 
Happy Valley, Standfast, and Liberty Valley. 


modious school-house and temporary place of 
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Some are called after places in England,—Step- 


ney, Homerton, Highbury, Claremont, Ac. 
Others retain their former designations,—Green 


Hill, Long Hill, Thatchfield, Keith, &c. 
In these villages there are nearly 1,800 mem- 


bers of Baptist churches, and a considerable 
number connected with churches of other denomi- 
nations. 


In almost every one of them there is a small 


place of worship called a class-room, in which 
many of the people assemble for devotional ex- 
ercises every morning, before going forth to 
labour, and in the evening when the toils of the 
day are over. 


(To be continued.) 





SUBSTITUTION OF FLAX FOR COTTON. 
Every circumstance which promises to bring 
the productions of free, into successful competi- 
tion with slave labour, is hailed by us with sin- 
cere satisfaction. We have, therefore, great 
pleasure in announcing the fact, that a Company 
is now being formed for the purpose of extend- 
ing the growth of flax in the United Kingdom ; 
and for preparing it for manufacturing purposes, 
by the inexpensive and admirable processes of 
the Chevalier Claussen ; and we expect that 
its prospectus will soon be issued to the country, 
and its shares be in the market. 

To those who, like ourselves, have witnessed 
the process by which the flax can be prepared 
and bleached, and reduced to the texture of the 
finest cotton wool, without injury to the fibre, in 
a very short time, and at a trifling expense, we 
need say nothing to commend this undertaking 
to public attention and support. To those who 
are ignorant of the existence of M. Claussen’s 
discovery, we would advise an application to the 
offices of Messrs. Atkins and Andrews, White 
Hart Court, Lombard Street, for information ; 
and a visit to the proposed Company’s Works, 
at Bow, where they will have ocular demonstra- 
tion that the discovery may be turned not only 
to national, but to philanthropic purposes of the 
highest order. , 

It will readily strike the friends of the anti- 
slavery cause in this country, and abroad also, 
that if an article can be produced resembling 
cotton wool from flax, at a less cost than cotton 
wool from the United States can be imported 
into Europe, a severe blow will be given to 
slavery in that country; and the interests of 
humanity and freedom be greatly advanced. 
Every ton of British flax cotton, of equal or 
superior quality, for manufacturing purposes, 
and for general use, brought into competition 
with the slave-grown cotton wool of the United 
States, will displace it, provided the latter can be 
undersold, and a remunerative profit obtained on 
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the former. Now we are satisfied that this can 
be done ; and that the present machinery employ- 
ed in the manufacture of cotton goods, can, with- 
out any material alteration, be used in the pro- 
duction of goods from flax cotton of equal quality, 
as to fineness, and of greater durability, at less 
cost. 

We have reason to believe that the informa- 
tion diffused by our friends in relation to the dis- 
use of slave produce, whether in the form of 
groceries or of cotton goods, has created not only 
an interest in this branch of anti-slavery effort, 
but a great desire, in many quarters, to aid the 
good work by promoting, as far as practicable, 
the use of free-labour productions exclusively. 
Such parties will hail, with the satisfaction we 
ourselves feel, the present movement in favour 
of flax cotton, by the extensive use of which, in 
our manufactures, we may help to beat down the 
giant iniquity of the United States, and promote 
the liberation of upwards of three millions of 
our fellow-creatures from that degrading and 
cruel bondage which, at present, crushes and 
destroys them. 

It affords us sincere pleasure, also, to be en- 
abled to state to our friends, that the increased 
growth of beet-root sugar on the continent of 
Europe, notwithstanding the difficulties it has 
had to contend with, promises to limit, toa 
larger extent than ever, the demand for the blood- 
stained sugars of the Spanish colonies and Brazil. 
Whether the project for producing beet-root 


sugar in Ireland is likely to result in success, we 
are unable, at present, to say ; but we do not see 
any real impediment to its being produced there, 
at a profit, as well as in France, Belgium, and 


Germany. Should the experiment be fairly 
tried, we need not say that we wish it all possible 
success.— Brit. & For. A. S. Reporter. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SMALI. SAVINGS, 


An anecdote, of which the following is the 
substance, is related by J. B. Owen, of Bilston, 
in a lecture on “ Popular Insurance,” which for- 
cibly illustrates the importance to persons in 
straitened circumstances, of those small savings 
which are too generally overlooked. If poor men, 
who are just keeping even with the world, would 
put into a drawer the small sums expended for 
liquor, and tobacco, or other needless articles, 
and at the end of the year deposit the sum thus 
collected, in a savings bank, they would prob- 
ably find in a few years, that, without in any de- 
gree retrenching their domestic comforts, they 
had formed a stock which could be vested in 
some more productive fund, or made the means 
by the purchase of an insurance on life, of making 
provision for their families after their decease. 
In domestic economy, as well as in religious ex- 
perience, they that despise the day of small 
things, are not likely to rise to great ones.—Ep. 

“A Manchester calico printer was, on his 
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wedding-day, persuaded by his wife to allow her 
two half-pints of ale a day as her share. He 
rather winced under the bargain ; for, though a 
drinker himself, he would have preferred a per- 
fectly sober wife. They both worked hard, and 
he, poor man, was seldom out of the public 
house, as soon as the factory closed. The wife 
and husband saw little of each other except 
at breakfast; but, as she kept things tidy 
about her, and made her stinted and even sel- 
fish allowance for housekeeping meet the de- 
mands upon her, he never complained. She had 
her daily pint, and he, perhaps, had his two or 
three quarts; and neither interfered with the 
other, except when at odd times she succeeded, 
by dint of one little gentle artifice or another, to 
win him home an hour or two earlier at night, 
and now and then, to spend an entire evening in 
his own house. But these were rare occasions. 
On the anniversary of their wedding-day, the 
husband remarked, with some symptoms of re- 
morse, that they had not had a holiday since 
they were married; and that he would gladly 
take a jaunt to a neighbouring village, to see her 
mother, but he was totally destitute of money. 
The wife very kindly assured him, that if he 
wished to go, she would bear the expense. This 
was a mystery which he could not understand. 
Where did she get the money? She answered, 
she had the pint of ale. The husband was still 
in the dark, till she took an old stocking out of 
a hole in the chimney, and counted out her 
three hundred and sixty-five pints of ale, in the 
shape of that many three pences, or £4 11s. 3d. 
and placed the sum in his hand, telling him he 
should have the holiday. Astonished and 
ashamed, he refused to receive the money, but 
declared he would have no moreale. The wife’s 
little capital was the nucleus of a series of in- 
vestments, which ultimately swelled into an 
ample estate.” 


FLOOD AT HOLMFIRTH, ENGLAND. 


Although most of our readers are already 
aware of the awful catastrophe at Holmfirth, we 
feel assured they will be deeply interested in the 
following authentic particulars: —The south-west 
portion of the county of York is bounded by a 
continuation of what is called the Pennine chain, 
or the backbone of England. The highest ele- 
vation of the chain in that locality is Holme 
Moss, nearly 1,900 feet above the level of the 
sea. ‘The streams on the south-west side of this 
mountain fall into the Etherow, one of the prin- 
cipal feeders of the Mersey, and consequently 
flow into the Irish Channel. The Etherow, it 
may be remarked here, forms the boundary be- 
tween Derbyshire and the eastern arm of Ches- 
hire. On the top of this hill runs the boundary 
line between this part of Cheshire and Yorkshire. 
The water on the north-east side of it, formed 
the stream called the Holme, which at Hudders- 
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field, about nine miles below, falls into the Colne, 
and runs into the German Ocean. The rapid 
fall of this river affords many eligible sites for 
water wheels, and consequently many mills for 
the manufacture of woollen cloth have been 
erected on its course. The fertile meadows, the 
meandering stream, the lofty hills, the wooded 
ravines, the numerous villages, the steam and 
water mills, the teeming population busily pur- 
suing their industrial avocations, combine to 
make this valley of the Holme one of peculiar 
beauty and interest. During the occasional long 
droughts of summer, mills thus situated are 
liable to be stopped for want of water, and to 
obviate this inconvenience, three large reservoirs 
have been constructed. One of these, called the 
Bilberry Reservoir, was situated at the foot of 
Holme Moss—at the head of a beautiful and ro- 
mantic narrow valley or defile, about a mile long, 
where nothing was wanted but an embankment, 
thrown across between two mountain bluffs, to 
form a natural reservoir. Taking advantage of 
this eligible spot, a stupendous embankment, 86 
feet high, was accordingly made, enclosing a 
surface of eleven or twelve acres, when full, at 
an average depth of 30 feet; but owing toa 
land spring near the centre, to remedy which, a 
great deal of time, labour, and money were inef- 
fectually expended, the embankment had gradual- 
ly sunk; so that although there was a large cir- 
cular well, or bye-wash, the top of which was 8 | 
feet below that of the embankment in order to 
admit the escape of the water at that level, the 
middle of it fell below the top of this outlet, 
which consequently was thus rendered useless. 
In addition to this, there were two shuttles or 
valves, to regulate the supply of water for the | 
mills below. One of these had been for some 
time partially blocked up with something, which 
has since proved to be a large stone, unaccount- 
ably placed against the opening; by which the 
free course of the water was interrupted. - Dur- 
ing the first month of the present year, there 
was an unusually large supply of rain, and the 
water in the reservoir was above its usual height. 
On the 4th instant, there was a long-continued 
and heavy fall of rain, which, draining from the 
mountain sides, rapidly filled it to the brim, until 
about midnight it overflowed the centre, or lowest 
part of the embankment. Having there found 
an outlet, it rapidly washed away a portion of 
the materials, thus increasing the stream until 
its power became irresistible, and down came the 
greater part of the huge mass of earth and 
stones, with a terrific crash, liberating at once 
200,000 or 300,000 tons of water. This mighty 
avalanche bearing down whatever impeded its 
progress, carried death and destruction with it. 
It was then moonlight, and the scene is described 
as inconceivably awful! Human beings, horses, 
cattle, planks, machinery, trees, furniture, all 
mixed up in wild confusion on its surface. Some 
idea may be formed of its power, when it is 











stated that Digley Mill, four stories high, with 
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its various out-buildings, two good dwelling 
houses, five cottages, farm-buildings, altogether 
filling up the valley from side to side, were so 
completely swept away, that scarcely any thing 
remains but a tall chimney to mark the site of 
the village. The stones of which the buildings 
are composed, are scattered over the valley, whose 
once fertile meadows are now like the rocky bed 
of some mighty river. At the confluence of this 
ravine with the main valley of the Holme, stands 
a chapel of ease, out of the grave-yard of which 
two bodies were washed up, it is thought by a 
whirlpool, and carried into the building, the 
door being driven in by the flood, and there de- 
posited, one on a seat, and the other upon the 
gallery-stairs. Every tombstone on the spot has 
been washed away, and carried down the stream. 
At Hinchcliffe Mill, a mile lower down, a row of 
six cottages were completely swept away, with 
thirty-six of the inmates—four whole families 
having perished. At Holmfirth, about one mile 
further, where the mills and houses were most 
numerous, the torrent made dreadful havoc. 
Many houses with all their contents were swept 
away, engine boilers were dislodged, and some of 
them conveyed to a distance of from one to three 
miles. One weighing five tous was carried over 
two bridges, and deposited by the side of the 
stream, and others were left in the adjacent 
fields. 

Thus to those who visited the neighbourhood 
on the 5th, this valley, which the day before was 
full of beauty and industrial activity, presented 
a scene of confusion, ruin, and desolation, such 
as no pen ean adequately describe. More than 
eighty human beings had been hurried into eter- 
nity, and many most affecting cases of bereave- 
ment were the consequence. Many of the sur- 
vivors, who, the night before, were in comfortable 
circumstances, suddenly found themselves strip- 
ped of all their property, even to their clothing. 
Several thousands, in that moment, were deprived 
of their ordinary means of subsistence. Many 
shops of grocers, drapers, confectioners, hard- 
waremen, jewellers, &c., had been invaded by the 
irresistible element, leaving deposits of mud and 
dirt to the depth of several feet; and in some 
instances, sending the floors into the cellars. 
The windows and shutters were smashed, the 
stocks injured, or totally destroyed; and many 
respectable tradesmen are thus deprived of their 
property, the hard earnings of yearsof toil. In 
one case, the root of a large tree was actually 
carried through the shop, and out through the 
back wall of the building, leaving a large chasm 
therein. Many affecting and very remarkable 
instances of preservation occurred, some of which 
are worthy of being recorded. The following 
are believed to be authentic:—A poor but res- 
pectable tailor was awoke from his sleep by his 
little girl calling out to inquire the cause of the 
noise which she heard. In about two minutes, 
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the house was swept away, with all its inmates. 
The father coming in contact with the trunk of a 
tree, clung to it, and thus escaped ; but his wife 
and all his children perished. Another family 
escaped by getting upon the roof of their house ; 
and the father finding his wife and babe missing, 
went down again to see afterthem. The mother 
he found seeking her babe; but as there was no 
time to be lost, he insisted on her leaving it to 
save her own life. The child was left asleep on 
a pillow. On the flood subsiding, which it did 
in a few minutes, they again descended, expect- 
ing the infant was drowned ; but to their delight 
and astonishment, they found it had been floated 
on the pillow, and safely deposited, unharmed 
and undisturbed from its peaceful slumber. 

The father of one family, a widower, was 
sleeping with his little girl on the ground-floor, 
two other daughters being in the room above. 
On being awoke, he found the water coming into 
the apartment: he immediately arose, snatched 
up his child, and opening the door at the foot of 
the staircase, was about to ascend, when the outer 
door was driven in by the trunk of a tree, and 
the rushing torrent thus gaining entrance, in- 
stantly carried him with his daughter to the top 
of the stairs, and landed them safely in the 
chamber. Had he awoke one minute later, they 
must, in all human probability, have perished.— 
London Friend. 


SQUIRRELS IN FRANKLIN AND WASHINGTON 
SQUARES. 


While speaking of these delightful relics of 
the ancient forest, reserved by the wise provi- 
dence of him who founded our city, we wish to 
indulge a word of praise and gratitude to those 


who have, with most commendable disposition, 


managed to naturalize within their precincts quite 
a populous settlement of squirrels. These grace- 
ful little animals may be seen, at all hours of the 
day, frolicking upon the ground or chasing each 
other, in the wildest spirit of sport, up the trunks 
and out upon the swaying limbs of trees, with 
quite as much freedom from every sense of fear 
as if they were at large in the deepest depths of 
some unbroken wilderness. No one whose heart 
is blessed with the gentle, genial sympathies 
which make us kin to every part of created be- 
ing, can witness this instance of the power of 
human kindness without a keen sense of pleasure. 
In passing through “Independence Square,” we 
have stopped and called the grey squirrels to us, 
and have had them come and patiently feed on 
crumbs from our hand. They seem to have lost 
all apprehension of danger or harm, of any kind, 
from man, and to be living here in the very 
midst of crowds and the din of a great city, with 
as much real content, confidence and security as 
if they were miles away from any haunt of human 
kind. The spectacle, to our eye, is one possessed 
of touching beauty, awakening in the mind an 
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idea of the primitive harmony of nature before 
the fall, and of that promised restoration of it, 
when things between which sin hath set enmity 
will be once more associated in love and peace, 
and when even ‘the lion and the lamb shall lie 
down together.” Moreover, the appearance of 
confidence and affection in any creature which we 
have conciliated by gentle treatment, especially 
if its nature be wild and timid, excites in us 
tender, compassionate sentiments that’ stop not, 
thereafter, in their exercise, at the objects which 
first called them forth, but embrace humanity 
wherever they find it in a condition suited to 
awaken pity or invoke those acts of mercy and 
charity whose “quality,” it hath been beauti- 
fully said, “is not strained,”—dropping “as the 
gentle rain from heaven, upon the place beneath,” 
and being “twice blessed—blessing him that 
gives, and him that takes.”"—V. A. & U. S. Gaz. 


It is a subject of pungent regret, that the hu- 
manity or love of nature which has furnished 
this asylum for these beautiful quadrupeds, has 
not secured an asylum in the surrounding coun- 
try for another class of the native population, 
which not only added greatly to the loveliness of 
the rural districts, but also promoted, in no in- 
considerable degree, the interest of the farmer 
and gardener. ‘The various races of birds of the 
smaller kind, which, within the memory of the 
Editor, enlivened our fields and groves with their 
warblings, have nearly vanished for many miles 
around this city. The gun of the sportsman has 
nearly exterminated them, but it has left the 
worms and insects, which constituted their food, 
and which they seem to have been designed to 
keep down, to infest our orchards, gardens and 
fields. 1f the people, who reside in parts of the 
country where these minstrels are not yet exter- 
minated, could be induced to adopt efficient 
measures for preserving those that remain, and 
permitting them to increase and spread over sec- 
tions now destitute of them, the cause of hu- 
manity and the interest of agriculturists would 
unquestionably be promoted. The present si- 
lence and solitude of our fields and groves, when 
contrasted with their condition sixty years ago, 
may well excite a melancholy reflection on the 
manner in which the native tribes—the red men 
of the forest, and the feathered occupants of the 
land—have been swept away by the thoughtless 
levity and the relentless energy of the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Surely our superior intelligence 
ought to have led us to improve the moral con- 
dition of the one, and to preserve the other from 
extinction. 













There is an Artesian well at a cotton factory in 
Dallas county, Alabama, which is 710 feet 10 
inches in depth, and which discharges 600 gal- 
lons of water per minute, or 864,000 gallons in 
twenty-four hours——exceeding any well in Ame- 
rica. The water flows out with such force that if 
pieces of stone as large as an egg, or a half dol- 
lar, are thrown in, they are immediately ejected. 
The sand, gravel, &c., made by the auger are also 
forced out by water, which is perfectly clear, 
limpid, and pleasant to the taste. The diameter 
of the well is a little over six inches.—Jnguirer. 














THE QUAKER. 


BY H. F. GOULD, 


The Quaker stood under his smooth broad biim, 
In the plain drab suit, that, simple and trim, 
Was better than royal robes to him, 
Who looked to the inward part, 
Foregoing the wealth and honours of earth; 
And emptied his breast of the praise of birth, 
To seek the treasures of matchless worth 
Reserved for the pure in heart. 












And he heaved a sigh at the lofty look 
Of the mitred head o’er the gilded book ; 
And a view of the costly drapery took 
With a meek and pitying eye. 
“ Alas!” said he, as he turned away 
From the sp!endid temple, the grand display, 
* What honour to worldly pomp they pay, 
In the name of the King Most High!’ 










Then he looked around on his own proud land, 
Where those of his faith were a suffering band, 
Enchained in the conscience, and under the band 
Of merciless power oppressed. 
“Tl seek,” said the Quaker, “ a happier shore, 
Where I and my people may kneel before 
The shrine we erect to the God we adore; 
And none shall our rites mole-t!” 









Ant sick of the sounding of empty things, 
Of beggarly strife in the island of kings, 
His dove-like spirit unfurled her wings 

For a bold and venturous sweep. 
She wafted him off, o'er billow and spray, 
Twixt the sea and the sky, on a pathless way, 
To a beautiful sylvan scene, that lay 

Far over the boiling deep. 











And when he came down, unrufiled and staid, 

Where along the skirt of the peaceful shade, 

The Schuylkill and Delaware rolled, and made 
Their friendly waters unite, 

The Indian sprang from his light canoe, 

The bird to the topmost bough withdrew, 

And the deer skipped up on the cliff, to view 
The new and unseemly sight. 











But the tomahawk dropped from the red man’s hand, 
When he saw the Quaker advance, and stand 
Presenting his purse, but to share the land 

He had come to possess with him. 
And scanning his bland and noble face, 
Where goodness was all that his eye could trace, 
He haughtily smiled at its hiding-place 

Far under the hat’s broad brim. 








“Thou'lt find,” said the Quaker, “ in me and in mine, 
But friends and brothers to thee and to thine, 
Who abuse no power; and admit no line 

’T'wixt the red man and the white, 
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Save the cords of love, as a sacred tie; 
For our one great Father who dwells om high, 
Regards the child with an angry eye 

Who robs from his brother's right!” 


The Indian passed—and the Quaker stood 

‘The righteous lord of the shadowy wood, 

Like the g: nius of thought, in his solitude, 
Till his spirit, the inner man, 

Became too mighty to be repressed 

Beneath the drab on his ample breast, 


Had moved—and with neatness and plainly dressed, 


Came forth as his lips began : 


“‘T may not swear, but I'll prophecy — 
This loity forest that towers so high, 
Must bow, and its stately head will lie 

On the lap of its mother earth! 
When the stroke of the axe shall its pride subdue, 
And its branching honours the ground shall strew, 
Then some of its parts may be reared anew, 

To shelter the peaceful hearth! 


“ Where now the poor Indian scatters the sod 
With offerings burnt to an unknown god, 
By Gospel hght shall the path be trod 
To the courts of the Prince of Peace. 
And here will commerce appoint her mart; 
The marble wil! yield to the hand of art ; 
From the sun of science the rays will dart, 
And the darkness of nature cease !” 


And thus did the vision of prophecy 

Expand and blaze to the prophet's eye, 

‘Till it gréw so vast and rose so high, 
That the gentle words that hung 

Like a string of pearls, from his cautious lip, 

On their silver thread, he was fain to clip, 

Lest something more than the truth might slip, 
For once, from a Quaker's tongue. 


But the trees quaked, too, at the things he spoke, 
For they knew that the “ knee of the knotted oak ” 
Must bend, ere the vow of the Quaker broke; 

And they bowed and kissed the ground. 
The hammer and axe had abjured repose, 
And the mountains rang with their distant blows, 
As the forest fell and the city rose, 

And her glory beamed around. 


Her laws were as righteous, pure and plain, 
As the warm in heart and the cool in brain, 
To bind the strong in a silken chain, 

Could in wisdom and love devise. 
The tongue needed not the bond of a vow, 
And man to his fellow-worm did not bow, 
Nor doff the screen o’er his open brow, 

To any beneath the skies, 


The Quaker passed on from land to land, 

With the lowly heart and the open hand 

Of one who felt where he soon must stand 
And his final account give in. 

For long had he made up his sober mind 

That he could not depart, to leave mankind 

With the ample field of the earth behind, 
No better than he had been, 


And bright was the spot where the Quaker came, 

To leave it his hat, his drab and his name, 

That will sweetly sound from the trump of Fame, 
Till its final blast shall die. 

The city he reared from the sylvan shade, 

His beautiful monument now is made ; 

And long have the rivers their pride displayed 
In the scenes they are rolling by. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forricn.—By the arrival of the steamship Baltic 
on the 5th, and the Africa on the 7th inst., we have 
received Liverpool dates to the 24th and 27th ult., 
respectively. 


EncLanp.—On the 23d ult., in a conversation on 
the defeat of Rosas and the accomplished indepen- 
dence of the Oriental Republic, Lord Beaumont 
urged the Government to lose no time in entering 
into negotiations for establishing a free navigation 
along the Platte, Parana and Paraguay rivers. Lord 
Malmesbury replied that as soon as he had heard 
of the expulsion of Rosas, he had communicated 
with the Government of the French Republic for 
the purpose of renewing such negotiations with the 
States along the river Platte as would contribute to 
the peace of those States. 

The supplies were being voted without opposi- 
tion. 

Ten thousand of the engineers lately on a strike, 
have signed the employers’ declaration, and will 
return to work. 

Sugar from beets has been manufactured at Mont- 
rftelick, Ireland, with great success. The sugar 
produced is of the purest description. 


France.—The Paris Moniteur of the 24th ult., 
publishes a De¢feé_ regulating the course of pro- 
cedure to be observed in the Assembly, from which 


it appears that the President has complete control | 


of the actions of the members. 
M. Henon, an.opposition candidate, has been 
returned from Lyons. 


A railway train arrived at Paris on the 22d_ bring- | 
ing 338 persons from the d- partment of the Nievre, | 


who have been condemned to transportat.on. 

The Journal d’Indre-et-Loire gives a long list of 
persons who have been ordered to leave France. 
Many of them have never been arrested and know 
not why they are expelled. AJl the information 
they receive is a~passport\force sent to them by the 
police with orders to leave France within eight 
days. 

The office of the Minister of Finances had been 
besieged by people demanding the documents to 
enable them to sell their Five per cent. Stock. 

Prussia.—The repo the Finance Committee 
on the propesed newspa pertax, has been published. 
All foreign newspapers are to pay a tax of 25 per 
cent. upon their selling price at the place of publi- 
cation, exclusive of postage. 

Germany.~—-Great numbers of German emigrants 
are leaving for America. In Upper Austria, the 
tide of em gration is greatly on the increase. Many 
large farmers and persons possessing considerable 
property are among the number. The German em- 
igrants who passed through Cologne during the 
Second month, on their way to this country, amount- 
ed to 20,000. 

Switzeritanp.—In the Canton of Zurich, the ex- 
treme liberal party has obtained the victory in the 
elections for the cantonal Council. 


Greece.—Dr. King, U.S. Consular Agent, and 
Missionary of the American Board, at Athens, had 
been condemned to fifteen days imprisonment and 
afterwards to be banished from the country, as an 
asserter of strange doctrines upposed to the Greek 
Church. 

PortogaL.—Advices from Lisbon to the 19th ult. 
had been received. The Deputies had discussed 


| and sold into slavery in Louisiana. 
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and voted twelve of the articles to reform the Char- 
ter, the Government agreeing that taxation should 
be made to depend upon the annual approval of 
Parliament. It was expected that the reform of the 
Charter would pass the House of Peers with only 10 
or 15 dissenting votes. 


Sovrn America.—Cui1 is again quiet and busi- 
ness is reassuming its usual aetivity. A large emi- 
gration is going on from Chili to California. 

Pervu.—Flores was making vigorous preparations 
for an expedition against Ecuador. He Sdanenand 
from 2000 to 2500 men, principally Irish and Ger- 
mans, and it was reported that several vessels had 
left Callao with a part of the expedition. 

Beunos Ayres.—Rio Janeiro papers of 3d month 
2d, contain accounts from Beunos Ayres to 2d month 
15th. That city had surrendered, and Urguiza had 
been appointed Governor pro tem of Beunos Ayres. 
The 18th of Second month was appointed for the 
public eutry of the allied forces into the city, and 
great preparations were making for the occasion. 


Domestic. Pennsyivania LeoistaTure.—In 
the Senate, on the 5th inst., Henry 5. Evans, ot 
Chester county, introduced a resolution authorizing 
the Governor to employ counsel to prosecute the suit 
of Elizabeth Parker, a free coloured women, lately 
abducted fiom Chester county, taken to Baltimore 
The resolution 
was adopted. The same resolution passed the House 
on the 9th inst. Elizabeth Parker is the elder sister 
of Rachel Parker, who was kidnapped some months 
since, and is still confined in prison in Baltimore 
awaiting trial for her freedom. 

The bill repealing the sixth section of the act of 
1847, prohibiting the use of the jails of the Com- 
monweath for the detention of persons claimed as 
fugitive slaves, passed the House on the 7th inst., 
yeas 59, nays 27. 

On the 9th, the bill for the abolishment of the 
death penalty, and substituting imprisonment of not 
less than fifteen or more than fifty years, passed the 
House finally by a vote of 46 to 42. 

The Senate bill so construing the law taxing Bank 
Dividends as to exclude the Bank of Pennsylvania 
from its operation, and allowing, in suits now pend- 
ing. the use of the journals and proceedings of the 
Legislature as legal evidence, passed the House 
finally on the 9th inst. 

The steamboat Saluda, bound to Council Bluffs, 
exploded her boilers on the 9th inst., when near 
Lexington, Missouri. A large number of Mormons 
were on board as passengers, many of whom were 
killed, with all the officers of the boat except the 
mate and clerk. The number of killed is supposed 
to be about one hundred. The boat is a total wreck. 


The steamship El Dorado, from San Juan and 
Chagres, arrived at New York on the 12th inst. with 
California news tothe 15th ult. She brings 214 
passengers and $800,000 in gold dust. A disastrous 
flood had occurred in some of the rivers of Califor- 
nia. The cities of Sacramento, Nevadaand Marys- 
ville had been overflowed, causing a great destrne- 
tion of property. At Sacramento the flood carrieda 
number of houses into the river. At Marysville the 
stores were submerged and a quantity of goods de- 
stréyed. At Nevada, several dwelling houses were 
swept away, and the bridges at Salmon Falls an« 
Colona were carried off. Many lives are said to 
have been lost along the rivers, and the destruction 


.of cattle was very great. 





